ELEVEN THESES foj- pacifists thinking about United Front peace activity , . . 
together piith facts regarding the March on Washingtqry, the difference 
between a simple '‘get out of Vietnam ’’ policy and the requisites for establishing 
the basis for a stabff peace there . . . and an explanation of how David 
Dellinger became my political enemy . , . all entitled 


Political Integrity and Its Critics 

ROBERT PICKUS 


o 1. A pacifist rejects reliance 911 organized ipass vio¬ 
lence iji the pursuit of his social and political goals. He 
understands and agrees with Camus; 

... a world where murder is legitimate, and where huipgn 
life is considered trifling, This is the great political ques¬ 
tion of oup times, and before dealing with other issues, 
one must take a position on it. Before anything can be 
done, two questions must be put: “do you or do you nqt, 
directly or indirectly, want to kill or assault? . . , And if 
there are many today who, in their secret hearts detest 
violence and killing, there are not many who care to rec¬ 
ognize that this forces thern to reconsider their actions 
and thoughts . . , honest realists . . . will be effective only 
to tfle degree they have the courage to give up, for the 
present, some of their dreams, so as to grasp the more 
firmly the essential point on which our lives depend . . 

® 2. A thoughtful paciflst knows that the moral con¬ 
demnation of violence is not enough; the problem is 
how to counter tfle violence others will use; the prob¬ 
lem is flow to force needed change or defend desirable 
existing values without becoming an executioner. 

® 3. A former pacifist is often a person who, facing a 
conflict between the demand for justice and the ideas 
above, gives up his adherence to nonviolence and en¬ 
thusiastically supports a regime or political force that 
uses piass violence to advance a conception of justice 
with which he agrees. 

By those definitions, jPavid Dellinger js a former paci¬ 
fist, Though relating to different power centers and 
different conceptions of the good society, he is a con¬ 
temporary exemplar of Reinhold Niebuhr’s choice and 
of the continuing importance of Niebuhr’s thought. It 
is significant that Niebuhr’s initial break with pacifism 
look place in good part under the impetus of a Marxist- 
Leninist critique of pacifist thought, in particular the 


* “Neither Victims nor Executioners.” Available from Liberation 
in pamphlet form, twenty-five cents. Included in Seeds of Libera¬ 
tion. 


pacifist’s failure to face the problem of justice. Senti¬ 
mental pacifists have a number of strategems for avoid¬ 
ing the problem of justice. David faces it. When 
thoughtful pacifists face the problem and try to be 
both “adequately revolutionary and genuinely nonvio¬ 
lent” they sometime^ end up, with occasional demurrers, 
by choosing “revolution.” When, though “saddened” by 
Fidelista or Vietcong violence, they play their primary 
yole as supporters of such regimes, they are in fact 
former pacifists.* A? supporters, they are not quick to 
criticize the violence, the suppression of opposition, or 
the values of a single-party state which occur, for exam¬ 
ple, in Cuba; they are in fact exceedingly reluctant to 
do so. I am not here challenging the soundness of their 
politicaj choice; that is another argument. I am simply 
clarifying the meaning of that choice. 

® 4. A pacifist’s prime contribution to achieving a 
world without war does not lie in his moral witness. 
Given political reality, that witness is. usually flawed, 
though only thoughtful pacifists recognize this. 

@ 5. A pacific’s primary contribution lies in his denial 
that the choice between competing political and eco¬ 
nomic systems poses the central problem of twentieth 
century politics and in his insitence that conflict itself 
jg the central problem. When pacifist thought leaves 
sentimentalitv behind and faces the realities of the con¬ 
flict of contemporary political and economic systems it 
has nascent within it understandings of great utility in 
moving tpward d world without war, For the problem 
of >vorld peace stated most simply and most fundament- 


* Castro, for example, is committed ethically to organizing, and is 
engaged in organizing, violent insurrections in a number of South 
American countries. David Dellinger enthusiastically defends and 
supports Castro and devotes very little of his thought or energy 
tq challenging this commitment to violence. I am devoting my life 
to a fundaniental criticism of America’s present reliance on mass 
violence and to attempts to ehapge that commitment. Is it then 
justifiable for David and some of the other editors of Liberation 
that suport his position to set the discussion up as “we-good- 
radical-peici/zst.s v.s. you-cowardJy-fronts-for-the-State-Department?” 
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ally is the problem of achieving community. This im¬ 
plies unity with the enemy. Before this harsh fact most 
current thinking and action falters. It either burkes the 
realities of power and the importance of the conflict, 
sentimentally seeking peace (no conflict) where there 
is no peace, or it organizes for war and thus destroys 
the possibility of achieving community. There is na¬ 
scent in post-Niebuhrian pacifist thought a realistic 
program for achieving community while prosecuting 
conflict. Since law, to be the guarantor of an end to 
organized mass violence, requires a preponderance of 
power legitimized by a community of consent, sophis¬ 
ticated pacifist insights and understandings badly need 
development and explication. 

But they remain nascent, abandoned for a vulgarized 
quasi-Marxist political analysis which locates the whole 
problem of twentieth century international conflict in 
the structure of the American economy and evil moti¬ 
vations of an American power elite. 

© 6. Pacifists too easily move to an isolationist position, 
that is, a position which recommends withdrawal from 
the problem and the abandonment of international re¬ 
sponsibility, since intervention usually means accept¬ 
ance of and support for the use of national military 
power. If pacifist policy is actually to aid in establish¬ 
ing a stable peace, our central task is not simply to 
remove one violent element from a violent conflict 
(though that is one of our goals) but also to establish 
conditions in which violence cannot be used. The case 
for identifying the cause of war with “free enterprise” 
or American military power is like the case for identi¬ 
fying it with Communism or Soviet or Chinese military 
power. Neither tells the full story. 

In his “March on Washington and Its Critics” article 
(May Liberation) , Dave Dellinger did not mention that 
the release he quoted from described itself as a cover 
sheet for a number of “alternate policy proposals and 
analyses.” (His error is understandable since he saw 
the leaflet without the attachments, and none of us 
read carefully enough.) All those proposals, from the 
W.R.L.’s to A.D.A.’s, called for an end to bombing and 
a cease fire. Several did have a single message: the 
simple withdrawal of American military power. The 
cover sheet (issued, as it states, by the Diablo Women’s 
Peace Council and the Peace Committee of the Unitar¬ 
ian Church, and not by T.T.P.*) correctly, I believe, 
pointed out the need for alternatives to both military 
resistance and to simple withdrawal, in the belief that 
withdrawal alone “would fail to lay the basis for sta¬ 
bility” (peace) in Vietnam or Southeast Asia. With¬ 
drawal of American military power as part of a pro¬ 
gram with several other crucial points is one thing. 
Withdrawal alone is another. The former is what I 
believe pacifists should present if we are interested in 
a stable peace in southeast Asia. A careful reading of 
the context leaflet makes that clear. I recognize others 
may legitimately disagree, but this is not the place to 
make my case. 


* Although I wrote it, and, I’ll admit, at night on a dark bus and in 
a way that could have been improved. 


® 7. Political integrity requires that pacifist tenets be 
applied to all power centers engaged in a violent con¬ 
flict.. Thus, a project that condemns violence on one 
side but takes no cognizance of violence used by other 
forces in the conflict should not have pacifist support. 
When the call for a project, its publicity, et al. focus 
on the condemnation of one side’s use of violence in a 
way that draws enthusiastic support from those com¬ 
mitted to the military victory of the other side, and 
pacifists wholeheartedly support the project—some, 
thing is wrong. 

What’s wrong has been developing for several years in 
pacifist circles. It is in good part the fruit of a romantic 
attachment to revolution and an inaccurate perception 
of the realities of the third world along with a blind 
and unthoughtful anti-anti-Communism as foolish and 
mistaken as the ritual anti-Communism of America it 
is designed to correct. It does not correct it, and it has 
built a fundamental corruption into a New Left that 
could be the most hopeful force in American politics. 

® 8. Truth, not love, is the root pacifist value. It is his 
perception of truth that lays on the pacifist the require¬ 
ment to hold even his enemy in his care. He will not, 
in political discussion, knowingly aid the distortion or 
omission of relevant facts. 

© 9. The central thrust of one main current in “New” 
(and old) Left radicalism in this country is to weld 
the frustrations and hatreds of the disadvantaged and 
alienated into an alternate power structure. The. jjoal 
is not to influence the Establishment hut to become' 
the Establishment. Those now wielding power would be 
removed and the “system” changed to one that satisfied 
the new Establishment’s view of the good societv. And 
this also describes the radical right, except in this case 
it is the alienated and advantaged whose hostility pro¬ 
vides the motive force. 

But power would remain, wielded bv its new possessors 
brought to eminence by the organization of alienation 
and hostility. Enemies, internal and external, would 
have to be suppressed—and there will be many. These 
“radicals” will not then shirk the obligations that come 
with power. They may use the power more or less 
wisely than those who now possess it. but thev will use 
it—including military force. Power is power is power. 

A pacifist must choose another course. His goal must 
be to permeate the society. He seeks to alter the basic 
understandings and values of the societv, especially 
with respect to the organization of violence, so that, 
no matter what the “system” or who wields the power, 
its use will be fundamentally limited hv the new under¬ 
standings. 

The pacifist has no choice, for though others are quite 
willing to use violence to impose their will on a dissent¬ 
ing minority, he cannot. This does not mean that he 
rejects power and responsibility for governing, only 
that he needs not just a minority but more than a ma¬ 
jority. His strategy must aim, not at polarizing, but 
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at permeating the society. He need not convince every 
Bircher, but he must convince him enough so that the 
pacifist’s election is not the signal for civil war. 

9 10. Depth of protest is not an adequate measure of 
pacifist virtue. The idea that being a radical makes one 
a good person is nonsense. Direct action is a very im¬ 
portant method of forcing change in order to build a 
deeper sense of community. Temporary social disrup¬ 
tion can be creative in producing new insights and 
fresh solutions, but direct action and street activities 
in an alienated context run the risk of undermining 
and seriously faulting that sense of community on 
which all continuous progress is absolutely dependent. 
This kind of social disruption can harden attitudes and 
block development. It does not seek community. Direct 
action can therefore be appealing to destructive person¬ 
alities as well as to constructive ones. Those so alien¬ 
ated from this society as to require as their first requi¬ 
site for comfort psychological distance from America 
can be an obstacle, not an aid, in turning America waya 
from reliance on mass violence. There is a difference 
between being deeply troubled about the gap between 
ideal statement and the reality of American life and 
being disaffected. Radical ideas are not the point here. 
They can be presented in either context. The style and 
hostile tone of disaffected political activity produces a 
polarized politics that makes almost impossible the per¬ 
meation of the community with the ideas the pacifist 
seeks to communicate. To make distance from the 
American Establishment the test of virtue is wholly 
appropriate for one style of politics. It is not pacifist 
politics. 

® 11. There are limitations to the requisites of pacifist 
politics. Pacifists may differ on the extent to which 
America is an open society, which fundamentally still 
reflects in its internal government the idea of man’s 
worth and dignity—but denies it in its military foreign 
policy. Pacifists may differ in their assessment of the 
degree of justice expressed in the economic systems of 
the Communist world and ours. They may differ in 
their judgment of the degree of totalitarianism in Com¬ 
munist societies. In sum, many views of the good 
society are possible in a pacifist politics, but some things 
are not. An attitude toward forces contending in a 
violent conflict which condemns the violence of one 
side and ignores or apologizes for the violence of the 
other is not. An issue-centered politics which gathers 
all who agree on one issue without concern for funda¬ 
mental differences in values is not. An approach to 
social change which encourages hatred, contempt, and 
a polarized political scene as the motive force for 
political change is not. A denial of responsibility for 
encouraging non-military resistance to the expansion 
of totalitarian political systems is not. 

I write here as a pacifist addressing pacifists. The dis¬ 
cussion of United Fronts with the non-pacifist is an¬ 
other statement, as is the problem of remaining true 
to the theses above while functioning on a non-sectarian 
basis. 

It is against the background of these theses that I want 


to examine the April 17th March on Washington to 
End the War in Vietnam, Dellinger’s attitude toward 
it, Libehation’s and many radical pacifists’ responsi¬ 
bility for helping rebuild United Front politics in 

America. 

II 

“We are here on behalf of Jean-Paul Sartre.” 

Staughton Lynd, Permanent Chairman of the S.D.S. 
March on Washington, as reported in the National 
Guardian. 

It would be interesting to know if anyone challenged 
Staughton Lvnd’s interpretation of why those partici¬ 
pating in the March were there. Lynd himself evidently 
sensed no contradiction between the sentence quoted 
and a sentence preceding it in his speech: 

We are here to keep the faith with those of all countries 
and all ages who have sought to beat swords into plough¬ 
shares and to war no more. 

But Albert Camus broke politically with Sartre over 
Sartre’s support of violence which came in Communist 
dress. Like the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and China, Sartre wants to war no more—except “wars 
of liberation.” Camus’ break with Sartre was a political 
and intellectual event of great importance. It gave 
promise of moving radical thought and action beyond 
its Marxist-Leninist entrapment. That break was based 
in part on Camus’ development of a pacifist insight: 

All I ask is that, in the midst of a murderous world, we 
agree to reflect on murder and to make a choice. After 
that, we can distinguish those who accept the consequences 
of being murderers themselves or the accomplices of 
murderers, and those who refuse to do so with all their 
force and being. Since this terrible dividing line does 
actually exist it will be a gain if it be clearly marked.* 

The difference between Camus’ choice and Sartre’s is 
important. The March asserted that it wasn’t. 

Staughton Lynd was, I’m sure, right when he describes 
some of the marchers as there for Jean-Paul Sartre. 
Others were described by a student friend as “mostly 
‘liberal’ but with a noticeable and vociferous minority 
of radical anti-Americans who apparently completely 
equated the United States with evil and the Vietcong 
and the Communists with freedom, peace, and all that 
is good in man.” 

My point is not that most marchers were pro-Coranra- 
nist or that P.L.M.-ers should have been excluded, but 
that the March was two things: it was an eloquent pro¬ 
test of LT.S. military action in Vietnam and as such 
draws my full support; but it was also the first signifi¬ 
cant reappearance on the national peace movement 
scene of United Front politics. As such it significantly 
blurred Camus’ “terrible dividing line.” I cannot com¬ 
ment on the national March but I can describe the con¬ 
sequences of United Front politics in the California 

* “Neither Victims nor Executioners.” 
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supporting Marches and rally, and California is, I be¬ 
lieve, the student movement’s future. 

One aside: David Dellinger seems to think the import¬ 
ant issue is “exclusion” or “non-exclusion.” They 
(S.D.S.) don’t screen, they don’t “exclude,” he reports 
approvingly. 

Who does? 

Despite persistent misrepresentation in Liberation, 
Turn Toward Peace which opposes United Front poli¬ 
tics, has never excluded people. It does state its own 
political position. T.T.P. raises the question: What is 
a good political statement for a peace project protest¬ 
ing American policy? Should that statement include 
ideas which clearly distinguish the political values and 
analysis undergirding for example, P.L.M., May 2nd 
or DuBois Club activity? Or should the statement reach 
for a lowest common denominator (simple opposition 
to the use of military power by the United States) 
which encourages participation by such groups? 

The March call did the latter. What were the conse¬ 
quences in California? 

The regional “peace” movement emerged in two groups: 
a majority, United Front, faction led by the DuBois Clubs 
(adherents of the Moscow line), and a minority faction 
led by the May 2nd Movement (Maoists) along with the 
Trotskyites and African Nationalists. . . . Thus the lead¬ 
ership of the peace movement was seized by groups not 
opposed to wars per se, not critical equally of military 
policies on all sides, and not oposed to totalitarian forms 
of political organization per se .* 

Following this leadership was much of the Bay Area 
peace movement. We have never drawn more than 3,500 
to an outdoor rally: 2,500 participated in the April 17th 
rally. 

How did this happen? Was there no attempt to chal¬ 
lenge this leadership? 

Two central facts must be kept in mind in considering 
that question: 

1) DuBois Clubs in the Bay Area with S.D.S. support 
did the essential organizational work for the planning 
meeting. There was no way legitimately to challenge 
this leadership, given the United Front character of the 
national S.D.S. Call to the March. The DuBois Club 
leader who chaired the planning meeting had every 
right to do so. Only a pre-meeting caucus and similar 
maneuvers could have changed the leadership situation, 
and such activity would clearly have violated the spirit 
of the Call. 

2) Most Bay Area peace groups are in any case wholly 
unprepared to challenge United Front peace activity by 
open discussion on principled and political grounds (as 
distinguished from occasional behind-the-scenes admin¬ 
istrative action). Some (e.g. Women For Peace) have 

*From a mpmorandum on the April 17th March and United 
Fronting by Ira Sandperl, Holly Chenery, Roy Kepler, 4/29/65. 
Full memo available. 


an official policy of favoring United Front activity. 
Most have key leaders who take this stand. Few have 
discussed the issue thoughtfully. Worse, many have been 
deeply influenced by criticism of American militarism, 
based on the DuBois Clubs’ political values and anal¬ 
ysis (in part because they have encountered the same 
ideas and tone not simply in the Minority of One but 
also in Liberation) . Any careful criticism would there¬ 
fore be self-criticism. 

In this situation, what were the consequences? 

Robert Catlett’s attempt at the planning meeting for 
the San Francisco March to challenge a tone and con¬ 
tent more hostile to America than to war was hooted 
down. The lead press story on the March (San Fran¬ 
cisco Chronicle) accurately reported how a student 
who engaged that week in a sit-in at San Francisco State 
College opposing American intervention was booed 
from the platform when he expressed his opposition to 
Vietcong violence, and the general public had their 
view of peace activity as pro-Communist confirmed. 

Students, through the shared experience, were tied in 
more closely to Marxist-Leninist leadership and cur¬ 
rents of thought. Pacifist leadership, at last concerned 
with the consequences of several years of an unthought¬ 
ful anti-anti-Communist line, came to realize that there 
was a problem, though it is not clear that they yet rec¬ 
ognize their role in creating it. A few experienced paci¬ 
fists took the only effective action. They organized an¬ 
other rally independent of S.D.S. at Stanford on April 
16th. But the explanation of why they were not sup¬ 
porting the S.D.S.; “We feel the political values, goals 
... of the group most responsible for organizing (the 
March and Rally in San Francisco) are incompatible 
with democracy and nonviolence”—had to be presented 
as the statement of a few individuals. There was signifi¬ 
cant support for United Front activity even in their 
planning group and among a majority of their speakers. 

What is the political reality moving in this “New Left,” 
especially in student circles? Clearly, there is much 
that is hopeful and valuable, but Dave misses the point 
when he writes, “(they) tend to be a little scornful of 
both the Communists and the anti-Communists. . . . 
They don’t think or argue in the old terminology or 
thought concepts.” There is scorn, but it is directed at 
the Communist Party as a political instrument. The 
“thought concepts,” however, are in significant degree 
taken directly from the Communist/anti-Communist 
argument and largely from the side of that argument 
represented by the Monthly Review and the National 
Guardian. There is nothing new in the focus on Ameri¬ 
can militarism or “imperialism” as the single villain, 
or in locating its root cause in the structure of the 
American economy, or in positing fundamental change 
in the American “system” as the prerequisite to move¬ 
ment toward a world without war. Not even the lan¬ 
guage is all that different. “Redbaiting,” for example, 
is a term used to block critical discussion of Commu¬ 
nist politics in much the same way it was used a genera¬ 
tion ago—only, given the trauma of McCarthy, it is 
now a much more effective term. 
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S.D.S. Chairman Paul Potter’s speech at the Washington 
rail}', so moving, eloquent, and accurate in many sec¬ 
tions, offered nothing new when he said: 

We must name the system. We must name it, describe it, 
analyze it, understand it and change it, for it is only when 
that system is changed and brought under control that 
there can be any hope for stopping the forces that create 
a war in South Vietnam. . . . 

No wonder the Socialist Workers Party editorial said 
angrily: Say the word, say the word! Paul Potter’s 
speech could be a fruitful beginning if it were applied 
to the international system, to all the vectors of force, 
privilege, political purpose, state power, human ideal¬ 
ism, competing ideology that gather in Vietnam. But 
no: it is the American “system” that explains it all. 
This is a “New” Left? 

The lack of a disciplined Communist Party of signifi¬ 
cant proportions does make a difference, but that’s com¬ 
ing and has already begun to shape the meetings. Every¬ 
thing is “ad hoc” and no organization is the best organ¬ 
ization but in fact six people run the meeting, acquiesce 
for “tactical reasons” in a number of decisions hut not 
on the central question of control . . . and the May 2nd 
Committee puts up the first $200 for the rally. 

Nor is it wise to ignore the fact of more than seven 
hundred thousand Americans that went through the 
Party. A significant, number of them did not break with 
the Party, they just left. Admittedly a high proportion 
left for California, but California is not all that differ¬ 
ent. There are as well liberals all over the country who 
were deeply affected by the emotional and intellectual 
heritage of the Communist movement. Add the new 
generation of young people whose first political lesson 
was that anti-Communism is McCarthyism and the re¬ 
sult is not a bogeyman but a significant and shaping 
influence on the New Left. This is particularly true 
when you recognize that pro-Soviet or pro-Chinese pol¬ 
itics need not derive from a positive attraction to either 
societv. It is enough simply to react strongly and un- 
thoughtfully against America. The resultant political 
position is the same. 

I don’t describe these realities in order to demand a 
purge of Communists or former Communists, but to 
correct a falsification of reality that is damaging. A man 
who for thirty years has led Communist-oriented activ¬ 
ity is regularly described as a “liberal.” Clearly pro- 
Communist activity is described as “pacifist.” Can we 
not regain political health by describing accurately 
what we are talking about? And, since there is so much 
that is hopeful on the Left today, isn’t it important to 
understand what is moving in those minds and the 
history of how it got there? How else can we as pacifists 
speak to them? 

How do we best relate to those influenced by this cli¬ 
mate? By Dave’s approval and steady effort—even to a 
certain viciousness of tone in his writing, wholly un¬ 
characteristic of him as a person—to identify himself 
with the New Left? 


Is it a good thing, for example, for a DuBois or P.L.M. 
leader to be the local campus leader distributing 
C.N.V.A.’s Declaration of Conscience? There is in that 
Declaration absolutely no challenge to central ideas 
held by Marxist-Leninist groups. Camus’ “terrible line” 
is not drawn in what purports to be a document of 
pacifist morality. The Declaration is neither a simple 
moral statement nor an adequate political one. Why 
settle for “stop the flow of American soldiers and muni¬ 
tions to Vietnam” as our goal in Vietnam? Do we hot 
want to end murder as a legitimate way to pursue polit¬ 
ical objectives there . . . regardless of who does the 
murdering? Is it so difficult to distinguish those who 
oppose American violence in Vietnam because they 
want a Vietcong victory (and the consequent use of state 
power to impose a minority totalitarian will on the 
Vietnamese people and to support violence in further 
“wars of liberation” in Southeast Asia), from those 
that don’t? 

Does a politics that emphasizes these distinctions neces¬ 
sarily involve a sterile anti-Communism? I think not. 
Nothing in this approach prevents me from seeking 
peaceful settlement with -the Communist world, attend¬ 
ing to the changes underway there, correcting the ignor¬ 
ant and cliched anti-Communism of too much of Amer¬ 
ica, defending the civil liberties of communists or at¬ 
tacking right wing paranoia. I can in fact do all of this 
far better if I make my own politics clear. Nor does it 
prevent me from recognizing that there are worse things 
than a Vietcong victory. If I have to choose between 
present American policy and the chance to work for 
an independent “Titoist” development in a Vietnam 
dominated by the Communist leadership of the N L.F., 
I choose the latter. But my responsibility as a pacifist 
is to work for the understandings that open up other 
alternatives. I believe such alternatives exist. 

Dave, as I said, did not indicate that the statement he 
criticized set the context for a sheaf of alternate propos¬ 
als all of which call for an ending to the bombing and 
a cease fire, many of which called for withdrawal. But 
some of them, like C.N.V.A.’s Declaration of Conscience, 
did so within a politics that is clearly not pacifist. I 
agree that an end to the use of American military power 
is one point in a desirable policy, but the conditions 
under which withdrawal takes place, the goals you 
want served by such a decision, and the alternate in¬ 
strumentalities for pursuing those goals should also be 
stated. A policy condemning American violence alone 
and simply calling for a withdrawal from Vietnam does 
not do so. 

I want at another time to discuss the substantive matter 
of Vietnam policy. Cannot that discussion be conducted 
decently, without personal assaults on the character and 
motivation of political opponents? Dave may disagree 
with my description of our present policy, “the discrim¬ 
inate use of military power” (though I don’t know how 
else to distinguish 200 bombers sent to destroy four 
bridges from all out use of American power) ? but when 
he suggests my statement is “specially calculated” to 

{Continued on page 46) 
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POLITICAL INTEGRITY AND ITS CRITICS 

(continued from page 40 ) 

‘“dehumanize” the American people, he takes on an¬ 
other characteristic of Marxist-Leninist polemics. I 
could describe Dave’s defense of Castro as “specially 
calculated” to help American intellectuals ignore the 
regular purges of faculty and students at Havana Uni¬ 
versity. But I don’t. 

I’ve written under pressure during a week of confer¬ 
ences. My target is not simply David Dellinger but also 
a spirit and a politics moving in Liberation, supported 
in various ways by a number of other editors. 

Liberation began with a commitment to personal free¬ 
dom, pacifism and social revolution. Some of Libera¬ 
tion’s supporters felt—I think correctly—that Libera¬ 
tion’s position on Castro’s government as revealed in 
the dominant editorial line was a departure from its 
original statement of principle: “Dictatorship in any 
form . . . must be decisively rejected.” Now the activist 
pacifist impulse is being distorated and Liberation 
helps build, instead of challenge, a profoundly anti¬ 
pacifist climate. What is left? Only revolution and that 
so misty, romantic and ill-defined as often to be an 
obstacle to responsible radical thought and action. 

Bill Bailey, won’t you pleace come home? 
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Correction: On page 39, column 2, paragraph 4, line 11, insert the word "march" 
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